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THE SHADOW ON MIDDLE EUROPE 
Over: the Great Area of Which Austria Is the Pivot Still Lies the Threat of a German Drive 
Toward the East, and Therein Is Found the Crux of the Crisis That Again Confronts Europe 


By ANNE O'HARE McCORMICK 
one could paint the true picture of 
' Central Europe today, it would not 
be a picture of nervous chancelleries 
and grim dictators, of armed frontiers, 
congested concentration camps and spo- 
radic fighting in the streets. It would not 
even be a picture of embattled youth on 


informed, mystified, terribly scared, but 
above all tired. , 

After twenty years of war, in one form 
or another, all but the very young are so 
tired that sometimes they hhave the effect 
of walking in their sleep. All they want, 
these spent and struggling folk crowded 
in the Mississippi Valley of Europe, east 
of the Rhine and down the Danube, is “a 
little life before we die,” as scores of them 
put it; all they want is peace. 

They want peace more than liberty, and 
just now more than prosperity. They ac- 


cost the traveler. with different forms of - 


the same question. “Are they arming 
across the border?” This refers to Ger- 
many. “Will Italy fight? Is the army 
loyal to Mussolini?” This is in the 
Balkans. “Whert will the war start?” 
This is anywhere in Central Europe. Just 
one question is in the front of every mind. 
To an extent unimaginable to a nation as 
safe and preoccupied as we are with the 
problem of economic recovery, that prob- 
lem is pushed into the background abroad. 
Beyond brown shirts, black shirts, patri- 
otic fronts and all parades, what one sees 
in Europe are the worried eyes of people in 
the streets, in the trains, in the village mar- 
ket places, the sad and patient eyes of peo- 
- ple everywhere, from Poland to Bulgaria. 

Weariest; most harassed, but least mys- 
tified, are the Austrians. Austria is the 
core and crux of the whole situation. It 
is the solar plexus of the European sys- 
tem, nerve centre, centre pf pressure, 
centre of gravity, centre of crisis. Torn 
apart for more than a year by civil war 


on three fronts, almost-alone among the 


and at least they know what it is all 
about. 
s * . 


NN Austria, and to a lesser, extent in the 

valley of the Saar, where the German 

front has been newly split and shaken 
since the “purge” of June 30, what we 
see is the flaming conflict between Ger- 
mans which smolders and is banked down 
within the Reich itself. The struggle over 
the dead body of Dollfuss, over the anemic 
body of a State his. death has further 
weakened, is of a piece with the outburst 
of violence that so shortly preceded it 
across. the border. It is no paradox to 
say that in Austria is centred not only 
Europe’s war against Nazi Germany, but 
the conflict of Germany with itself. 

But that is only one aspect of a crisis 
which threatens the order of the world. 


_done much to exalt a profession which the 
Italian has labored for a dozen years to- 


rehabilitate into the ideal form of gov- 
ernment for the twentieth century. 

I suspect Mussolini was a little dubious 
of imitators from the start. As early as 
last year, when asked what he thought 
of the latest child.of fascism, “This is no 
child of ours,” he protested. “Have you 
not observed that every nation conceives 
in its own image?” 

The first meeting of the two dictators, 
so it is rumored in Rome, inspired further 
doubts. On the last day of the secret 
conversations in Venice there were signs 
of disagreement. The parting was a shade 
less cordial than the greeting, and was 


sniciaeiiintieiy’ Qcthiepiid Wap. Uk stiaioean 
the Dolifuss family to visit Riccione. Per- 
haps the Duce discovered that Herr Hitler 
is not a sole dictator, like himself, but only 
one of a ruling and divided oligarchy. To 
him, as to those of us who saw that the 
resistance of Austria to the Nazis was in 
large part the resistance of Dollfuss, per- 


' haps it seemed more than accident that 


the first act in the “putsch” was to 
kill the Chancellor, and to kill him on the 
eve of his departure for Italy. 


ERTAINLY Mussolini exacted a prom- 

ise from Hitler that was not. kept. 

The result is a breach so complete 
that it creates a new danger. If another 
“incident” should push the world into a 
war which now, in contrast to 1914, no 
statesman desires and every nation bends 
backward to avert, it would first break 
out between two dictatorships—with a 
third not far behind, for if Germany is 
kept out of Austria because Italian troops 
camp on the border, Italy’s soldiers would 
not march far without being shadowed by 
the Yugoslavs, watching with jealous eyes 
every move of their neighbor across the 
Adriatic. 

Yet this is more than a crisis of dic- 
tatorship, or a contest between dictators, 
It is more than a crisis of government. 
Nor is it primarily an economic break- 
down, that crisis of capitalism which has 
become the convenient alibi for all the 
failures of human intelligence. Nowhere as 
in Central Europe is it so blindingly clear 
that the economic motive is neither all- 
powerful nor all-determinant.- If it were, 
these nations would not so stubbornly sac- 
rifice their economic interests to their 
political passions, their racial instincts, 
their religious traditions. Nor would the 
logic of life so overpower the logic of 
facts and figures. Most of them should 
be ruined long ago, yet they live on; black 
year after black year, they even improve 
a little: 

All these extra crises complicate and 
crowd the picture, but in essentials it is 


“Central Europe Is Desperately Involved. The Nations of This Area Live in the Shadow of the Reich.” 
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“What One Sees in Europe Are the Worried Eyes of the People in the Streets, in the Trains, in the Village Market Places.” 


.jman, simple and blithe and boyish, 


ever since. The Continent continues a 
to tremble under the tremendous | >¢ fought when Hitler is as for- 


effort of Central Europe for 
equilibrium. The war smashed the 
old pattern, arranged an entirely 
new balance, and left everything 
more unsettled than ever. 

ees 


what the Middle West is to 
the United States—not East, not 
West, but something of both; not 
the Latin front that faces America 
nor the Slav hinterland that leads 
to Asia, but the middle ground 
where all strains meet and mingle, 
where food is grown, where min- 
erals are buried, where immobile 
miflions congregate. Here works 
the mind of the inlander, the true 
folk mind, the mind of many folk 
narrowed into old grooves, as dif- 
ferent from the ranging mind of 
the American prairie as these im- 
prisoned nations behind steep walls 
are different from the open States 
of the Federal Union. 

This is the real Europe. Imping- 
ing on the brief boundaries of Aus- 
tria are six countries with a com- 
bined population of nearly 150,000,- 
000, more people than in the United 
States, nearly as many as in Rus 
sia, occupying only a fraction of 
the area of either. Separately, ex- 
cept for Germany and Italy, they 


gether, however, they constitute a 
great reservoir of energy, of man- 
power and purchasing power. They 
represent the main market of 
rope and the route to bigger mar- 
kets east and south. 

To understand Europe, it is nec- 
essary to forsake art galleries and 
. Tivieras and the beaten paths of 
tourism, to leave France and Italy 
and England, and to study the folk 
ways and the folk politics of this 
central zone. Not a power on the 
Continent but has a stake here. 
What the winners of the war actu- 
ally won, and what they hang on to 
with a grip of steel, is territory in 
the middle of Europe—Italy in the 
Tyrol, Yugoslavia and Rumania in 
old Austria-Hungary, Poland in 
Galicia. Czechoslovakia inherited 
the richest slice. The Continental 
hegemony of France rests on domi- 
nation here at the centre and com- 
mand of the Balkan trade routes. 
In the eyes of Berlin what France 
won on the western front was of 
far less importance than the posi- 
tion she took away from Germany 
in these regions. There is the réal 


gotten as the Kaiser. 





For months it has been predicted 
in Czechoslovakia, where the Ger- 


the government az the result of the 





“In Austria the Drama Focuses.” 





Yugoslav and Italian armies met 
the enterprise, would they cooper- 
ate or clash? In countries where 


man party is for the first time in|: 


was in effett the key man of Eu- 
rope, frail barrier against a danger 
deadlier than waf. Yet it was true 

There was 
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in the microphone. His voice 
was weak and most of the drenched 


he said. Yet as he pleaded for Aus- 
tria—pale, solemn, like one pos- 
sessed—you could almost see Aus- 
tria coming to life in the dull faces 
before him. With characteristic 
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By 8. J. WOOLF 


labor troubles have been, 


prise to any one who has 


its way as Al Smith's brown derby, 
was tossed on.a_ table beside 
Madame Secretary’s gréat desk. 
At times her large lustrous black 
,eyes looked tired and lines showed 
themselves at the corners of hex 


tingle from holding the telephone 
to her ear as she received reports 
from the troubled areas; sometimes 


time for a smile. Coupled with her 
serious ‘outlook upon life is an 
abundant sense of humor. 


ees 


PERKINS is above ali 
M else intensely human. Her 
dull, businesslike office, from 
the walls of which her grave-look- 
ing predecessors gaze down upon 
the first woman member of a Presi- 
dential Cabinet, has not lessened her 
human qualities. Nor has the im- 
portance of her position changed 
her from the young woman who 
once lived in Greenwich Village, 
took boat rides on the Staten Island 
ferry with Sinclair Lewis and did 
settlement work with Belle Lindner, 
later Mrs. Moskowitz, and Mary 
Simkhovitch. 
When she was appointed to the 
Cabinet she did not have the oppor- 
tunity to shop for her inaugural 
costume. That important duty de- 
volved upon her 16-year-old daugh- 
ter. (In private life Miss Perkins 
is Mrs. Paul Wilson.) When Miss 
Perkins saw the dress it is said that 


This description fits Miss 

herself. She conveys the impression 
of capability and dependability,com- 
bined with great personal charm. 
Madame Secretary was busy when 
she posed for me. Telephone calls, 
visitors and assistants interrupted 
the sitting; but her ability to make 
quick decisions, dictate at phenom 


enal speed and get to the point in| make 


telephone conversations kept the in- 
terruptions from interfering serious- 
ly with the posing or the interview. 
“For years,"’ she said, ‘labor 
never had a chance. Then in March 
a@ year ago a vast change came 
about.” In the midst of the catas- 
trophe to our economic life the New 
Deal was inaugurated. A different 
point of view was established. La- 
bor and capital were put upon an 
equal footing and a new technique 
was worked out to settle the dif- 


~ ferences which might arise between 


the two great classes which go to 
make up industry. 
“The eight-hour day and the five: 
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MISS PERKINS SEES NEW HOPE FOR LABOR 


She Looks to Arbitration and to the Spirit of Democracy 
To Bring About Amicable Relations in Industry ~_— 


| 

















Drawn From Life by 8. J. Woolf. 


“We Are Living Under a Democracy. In Order to Preserve It, No One Class May Dictate Its Actions.” 


“A vast new machinery of gov- 
ernment has been set up. The 
National Labor Relations Board has 


“In arbitration a vital force plays 





themselves, actuated by the same 
motives. 


just 
ing trouble, but they will not 
future outbreaks. 





“Neither labor nor capital must 
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“During the twenty-three 
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PORTRAIT OF A PROFESSOR ON THE CAMPUS 


No Longer a Scholar in Retreat, He Holds That He May | characters 
Become a Leader in Places Other Than Washington 


' Rittase. 


In a recent issue of a. — 
Magazine Dr. Edman 
tratt of the under: e nly 
in the following article he complet pletes 
the. picture of the present-day 
campus with a sketch of the profea- 
sor of these changing days. The 
author is Associate Professor of Pht 
losophy at Columbia University. 3 


By IRWIN EDMAN 
HE professor of 1934, as well 
as the undergraduate of 1934, 
has undergone a metamor- 


newspaper-reading public may be 
excused for believing that all cam- 
puses lie deserted and that Wash- 
ington is now exclusively peopled 
by Professors of Government and 
Economics. But the fact that a few 
professors have gone into practical 
politics has aroused a general curi- 
osity as to those who remain in the 


different person also, for he, too, 
is living in a different world. The 
professor is older and so change 
works more slowly in him. He re- 
calls a world before the war and 
before the depression. He remem- 
bers that there is a long past and 
a long future. But he cannot help 
being aware of the acute and in- 
sistent present. The campus, even 
the country campus, is no longer a 
retreat, and retreat is no longer 
what the professor is most eager for. 


vard four years before the war be- 
gan. He had been teaching three 
years in a Midwestern university 
(the one from which he had been 
graduated) when he found himself 
in an encampment in New Jersey; 
six months later and for six months 
he was on the western front in 
France. 

About his army service he is al- 


university a few people who make 
his colleagues wonder where on 


Matthew Arnold and Walter Bage- 
hot, and he knew how much litera- 
ture in any age was determined by 
the economic dnd social patterns 
which its writers unconsciously re- 


town taught him the other. The 
war and its aftermath gave an un- 
expected turn to his education. 
see . 
places of young instructors, 
even those away on war leave, 
are not always kept. After a 
year adrift Vinton found a job 
teaching again at a small and phys- 
ically ‘beautiful New England col- 
lege. It was precisely the place 
where before the war he would 
have given his eye teeth to have 
been. The rapture of autumnal 
color in the New England hills, the 
late slow beauty of a New England 


Wendell McRae. 


“A University Is Not an Academic Grove; You Are Not Teaching in a Pleasant Vacuum Young 


Men Who 


year in the army had made him, 
and how disillusioned he was about 
war and peace and politics for a 
few years after his return to civilian 
life and to a quiet New England 
campus, where he began to teach 
a post-war generation (the word 
was just beginning to be used). 

Vinton “was, I suppose, destined 
for a university career very early. 
He had the instincts of a teacher 


literary in bis interests, but-a group 
that found its contemporary idols in 


Are Going to Live in a Vacuous 


derstand the origins and the mean- 
ing, the sources and the truth and 
the power -of great literature. 
Though he himself had literary 
ambitions (even in the midst of a 
heavy young-instructor’s schedule, 
hs teenaied te patty etine aneals: 
able poetry and short stories), he 
became for a time and will prob- 
ably remain al] his life absorbed 
primarily in teaching and in schol- 
arly pursuits. For much as he was 
fired by the teacher’s zeal of com- 
munication (he had once heard 
Stuart Sherman define teaching as 
“communication by contagion’), 
he realized that merely personal 
contagion was not enough. 

The teacher must communicate 


|not himself but his subject-matter, 


it must be a great tradition—Mil- 
ton, Wordsworth, Keats—speaking 
him, not a puny transient 





could have relied), but by know! 
edge and wisdom. 

The good teacher must be a good 
scholar and a wise man. He must 
know his subject and he must know 
life. Vinton set about knowing 
both. Books taught him the one, 
and love and friendship and cam- 
pus politics in a large university 


Arcadia.” 


one wish for? In the midst of a 
distracted post-war society it was 
peace. But not quite. ; 
Provincial society, especially pro- 
vincial academic +society, is not, 
Vinton found, quite solitude. Nor 
was solitude altogether what he 
he| wanted. Two years after the war 
he was married. His marriage was 
(though it was hardly the fashion 


to bring. to flower the minds and 
of young men. Vinton 
raagrmenye tiyalinrniegs ecard 
teacher. He found as much satis- 
faction in seeing the mind of a 
boy he had known as a freshman 
come to fruition later in one of his 
senior seminars as any other gar- 
dener finds in seeing his seeds come 
to blossom. ; 
There were times when he was 


not also in small but definite ways 
make one’s permanent -niche in 
scholarship or letters? Had not a 
great poet lived out his life in this 
place and was not one of the fore- 


tensions and ‘intolerance of present- 
day society.: 

Vinton, in his own life, is rela- 
tively free of economic hardship or 


es a life of extravagance or wished it. 


was much to be said for this small 
world of the college town. and for 
those years among the hills in 
which to meditate and meditatively 


Of things that go to make. up a 
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THE CROWD IS THE FAIR’S CHIEF WONDER 
It Comes to the Century of Progress From All Corners of| suse" POR 
America, Keen to Get New Ideas and Inspiration 


By L. H. ROBBINS 
_ CHcago. 

HE Century of Progress Ex- 

position progresses in its sec- 

ond year with a pick-up that 

amazes even swift Chicago. 
and the speedy West: The big show 
beside Lake Michigan has used last 
year’s experferice as a foundation 
and built a new world’s fair upon 
the old. It has so overbuilt the old, 
indeed, that archaeological genius 
is needed here and there to trace 
the ancient wonders of away back 
therein 1933. 

Excuse possible extravagance, 
please; but think what a judgment- 
upsetting experience it is to come 
suddenly upon a splendid last word 
in world’s fairs running full-blast 
in a world depression; to arrive at 
a three-mile oasis of prosperity in 
what was lately a three-thousand- 
milé economic Sahara. All observ- 
ers, even skeptical New Yorkers, 
have to admit that they need weeks 


what is excellent for one season is 
not good enough for the next—like 
motor cars, for instance, or bathing 
suits, or musical comedies, or politi- 
cal theories. Its interpolated num- 
bers have excised whole pages of 
the original book and lyrics. It is 
a New Deal in world’s fairs. The 
management this year had $7,000,- 
000 from new exhibitors to spend, 
on top of the 1983 investment. 


The gang’s all here, seeking ideas 
and inspiration, getting back its op- 
timism, reminding its soul that 
mankind and this proud nation get 
up and dust off their knees after 
every tumble and march on toward 
the glorious future. The fair says: 
“Surely, with all these marvels of 
science to help us along, we shall 
not stop forever where we are.” 

Minnesota and Georgia lean on 
the wire fence and watch the radio 
tractor performing in its lot. It 


ny, ay tank ay not sell my farm yet 
awhile,’ and Georgia responds, ““A 
machine like that would sholy be a 
blessin’ on'a cotton plantation.” ~ 
The fair offers a thousand such 
glimpses of the happy future, assur- 
ances that the best is yet to come 
in America if the inventors can 
bring it to pass. ¢ 


es 
HE crowd overlooks none 


scious as the fair and the age. It 
likes action exhibits, animated dis- 


plays. It wants to see the wheels go 
round, and it wants to know why 


troleum under the earth is a mys- 
tery to them no longer. 
Through the streamlined. railroad 
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Machines command in- 
terest. In the mechanical ' 
live 
mechanisms thereof, from the con- 
trivances that have 

the nation’s life in our generation. 
Here are -the 
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SYMPHONIES UNDER THE MIDSUMMER SKY 


At the Stadium and in Parks of the Five Boroughs the 
Crowds Prove That There Is a Wide Audience for Music 


By CATHERINE MACKENZIE 


HE conventional season for 
opera and symphony concerts 
for some thousands of New 
Yorkers begins in the Au 
tumn and closes with the perform- 
ances of Spring. The music season 
for a much larger New York audi- 
ence is now in full swing. There 
is no preoccupation with the nota- 
bles or the gowns of opening night, 
no prestige of season tickets, no 
social connotation attached to audi- 
ence or event—only the music. 
Mayor LaGuardia recently contend- 
ed that it is a mistake to suppose that 
good music is not appreciated by the 
masses of the people; New York’s 
Summer audience bears him out. 

Until recent years the masses of 
the people had little opportunity to 
know whether they liked good mu- 
sic or not. They didn’t know be- 
cause they didn’t hear it. Perform- 
ances of great music were largely 
confined to great population cen- 
tres, and there limited, as a rule, 
to the appearances of celebrated 
artists at prices prohibitive to all 
but a small group. Music in its 
finer forms was remote, exclusive, 
and expensive. 

Radio has changed all that. At 
first squawling, sputtering, uncer- 
tain, t yearly steadier and 
clearer, radio has carried the voice 
of the great composers to the peo- 
ple, and the people have listened. 
It also has carried a good many 
wailing saxophone solos, and its 
quota of barnyard noises in close 





harmony, and the people have liked 
that too; but, as Ernest Hutcheson 
philosophically puts it, a taste must 
be formed in some way before it 
can be improved. 

With all its sins on its head, the 
mechanical music of phonograph 
and radio has done much to bring 
the best in music within reach of 
people who could not have it in any 
other way. With all its boop-cop-e- 
dooping and arrangements for hot 
fiddies, radio has contributed 
enough of opera and symphony to 
build an audience which is for the 
first time musically literate. If a 
few thousand initiates have fidgeted 
at the explanatory voice of the in- 
termission; unnecessary to them> 
millions have heard it eagerly and 
with profit. It may well account 
for much of the intelligent listening 
in the parks. 

ees 

NY weekday evening, long be- 
fore 8:30,- there are capacity 
audiences in the parks of the 

five boroughs to hear the free con- 
certs of the symphonic bands and 
orchestras, and not nearly enough 
benches to go around. Daily, up- 


And in the aggregate they are not 
the least impressive of the stadium’s 
features. It is a long ride to the 
stadium, and by bus or subway a 
tiresome one. Even the -top-priced 
wooden benches on the field do not 


‘compare favorably in comfort with 


those of Carnegie Hall. On the vast 
stone tiers behind only a few may 
get support for their backs from 
the concrete wall of the last row. 
To the remainder nothing is avail- 
able except the inhospitable knees 
behind them. 

At a capacity performance no one 
can venture out of his place in the 
intermission, for there are patrons 
standing in the gallery behind who 
have equally paid to sit down, and 
who will sit down if they can. All 
of these thousands of people could 
be as cool and as comfortable else- 
where. All they have come for is 
the music. 

In more than this is the hardihood 
of the true music lover tested at the 
stadium. Daylight saving brings a 
full hour of disenchantment to the 
scene. Outlines are harsh, the sta- 
dium is too big, the crowd is too 
big, the orchestra too far away. For 





ward of seven th d people, 
having snatched their dinners or 
advanced them a half hour, are 
motoring or traveling by bus or 
subway to the Lewisohn Stadium. 





the t nothing in the sur- 
roundings soothes or invites. There 
is a ball game in distracting prog- 
ress on the playground opposite and 
the whoop of little boys at play and 





the barking of dogs. None of the 
hush of the concert hall is practica- 
ble here. 

It would seem as though the sta- 
dium programs are arranged to con- 
tend with these early distractions, 
adroitly to establish the listeners’ 
mood. For most music lovers not 
all the motor horns in the city can 
compete for long with the Beetho- 
ven Fifth, with Mozart’s Serenade 
for Strings, with Tchaikovsky's 
most familiar symphony. 

With darkness the sprawling area 
of the stadium becomes intimate, 
the brilliant blue of the stage back- 
drop is nearer, in focus; the au- 
dience rapt. As the listeners’ re- 
sponse is established, it fills the 
stadium as tangible, as impressive, 
as moving as the music. 

This supporting sympathy of mood 
in the audience is evident to the 
most casual onlooker. As it builds, 
the firefly flickering of lighted 
cigarettes, the accidental clank of a 
beer bottle no longer distract. The 
spell holds to the last note of the 
finale, the conductor’s bowing 
acknowledgment of the swelling 
waves of applause. . 

One recalls the second night of 
“Samson and Delilah.’’ It is the 
tenth day of a prostrating heat 
wave. Neckties are loosened, coats 
are off, iced drinks are sucked from 


“The Listeners’ Response Is Established, as Tangible, as Impressive, as Moving as the 





their bottles through straws. But 
no thirst or heat or discomfort in- 
terferes with the breathless hush 
which receives the last act. The 
audience is tense to the mockery of 


of the temple is greeted with. a 
storm of appreciative applause. 
ees 
N institution of Central Park is 

the Goldman Band, its free con- 

certs provided by the Guggen- 
heim Foundation. An audience of 
5,000 is commonplace when the Gold- 
man Band plays on the Mall. There _ 
are never enough seats to go around, 
but night soon obscures the signs 
“Keep off; violators punished,”’ and 
the listeners overflow on the grass. 
If the enjoyment is no less, the audi- 
ence’s mood is even more informal 
than at the stadium. Excerpts from 
Wagner and Beethoven are on the 
same program with the rousing 
strains of the popular Goldman 
marches. Feet tap to the rhythm. 
If the audience wants to, it whistles 
an accompaniment. 

Fewer children are at evening 
concerts on the Mali than in: out- 
lying parks, perhaps because even 
a five-cent fare runs into money. 
But this year there is more good 
music than ever before in the 
neighborhood parks, to which the 
audience may go on foot. 

sees 

various musical units, or- 
fig ries and bands, of the Con- 
cert Division of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare have well- 
arranged park concerts in a circuit 
of the boroughs. Under the direc- 
tion of G. A. Baldini the Concert 
Division has done a double service. 
It has rehabilitated upward of 500 
unemployed musicians of artist 
rank, and made their talents avail- 
able for thousands of people who 
would otherwise have no opportu- 

nity of hearing the best music. 

“I have men in these units,’’ Mr. 
Baldini says, ‘“‘who have played 
with the finest orchestras here and 
abroad; concert masters, former 
conductors, soloists.’’ : 

Some of these men, utterly re- 
duced, their clothing and even their 
instruments in pawn, sleeping in 
subways, eating precariously, have 
found places in the civic music 
units at $24 a week. More than 
1,200 others are on home relief, and 
some of these, organized into re- 
placement groups, are able to get 
along somehow, and at least have 
an instrument under their hands 
again, as important to their morale 
as food. Depressing as the situa- 
tion is for, these men, there was 
never better evidence of the old 
saw about an ill wind. ,It is bring- 
ing good music to listeners who 
would otherwise have none. 

As is usual] in matters of public 
taste, the park audience has its sur- 
prises for the critic. When Mr. 
van Hoogstraten first came to the 
stadium in 1922, he remembers be- 
ing cautioned that the pill must be 
sugar-coated for its audience. 
Wasn't that the year of ‘‘Yes! We 
Have No Bananas.” If so, it may 
explain the warning. The early sta- 
dium programs were wary of sym- 
phonies, replete with waltzes. To 
the general astonishment, as the 
music: improved the audience grew. 

ese 

HE dissenting observer may 

have a cheering afternoon any 

Sunday in Brooklyn's 
Park. Here the New York Civic 
Orchestra may be playing under 
the direction of Eugene Piotnikoff, 
formerly conductor with the Rus-. 
sian Opera Company of Moscow. 
The program is predominately of 
light classics, as most of the Sum- 
mer park programs are. Playing 
and conducting are of the first 
rank and the audience receives it 
eagerly, and with well-mannered 


done well by its park and the 
( Continued on Page 13) 
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The All-Highest German Command:. The Kaiser, Crown Prince, Hindenburg and Ludendorff. 


By P. W. WILSON 

HIS period of twenty years, 

‘with tts wars and its revolu- 

tions, is more than an inter- 

val of time. It is the Grand 
Canyon of history—a vast chasm, 
crowded with chaos, that has been 
carved within the tableland of civ- 
ilization. 
The chasm, so colorful, so gigan- 
tic, so grotesque, is bounded by 
skylines, and we can look from one 
to the other. Along those skylines 
there may be seen the supermen of 
today, separated by an abyss of 
change from the supermen of yes- 
terday, and from height to height 
they call to one another. “‘Where 
did you. go to?” is a question that 
echoes amid the spaces, and 
“‘Where did you come from?” is the 
Other question. In 1934 what had 


of European gayety, Francis Jo- 
seph, Emperor of Austria and King 


a century—a term equivalent to six- 
teen presidencies. Irreverent. cari- 


authority that had been absolute 
from the Baltic to the Yellow Sea. 
the 


the margin of the State papers that 
affected the peace of the world. 
What the nations saw, twenty years 
ago, was the autocrat on his throne, — 
and the vigion was Byzantine in its 


may have been acting, not action. 
But as Wagnerian opera it was 
finely acted. 

The mighty master of legions had 
a gentle neighbor to whom, accom- 
panied by his Potsdam Guards, he 
paid a formidable visit. “Do you 
not think,” he said that 


hostess replied: ‘When we open our 
sluices the waters are deep.” The 
German Kaiser, uplifting his mailed 
fist, did not foresee that a day 
would come when his protector and 
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LEADERS: A CHAN 


Few of the Wartime Rulers and Statesme 
Places of the Others Have Been Take 


IN THE WAR YEARS THESE WERE AMO 


“No One Would Have Supposed for a Moment That These Amiable 


guardian would be a woman—Wil- 
helmina, Queen of Holland. 

‘ Around the village of Doorn an 
old gentleman takes his dogs for a 
walk. He is accompaniéd by the 
wife who, as widow, consoled him 
as widower. He has grown a beard 
and appears in a fedora hat, with 
@ muffler round his neck. You 
would not know him for the same 
man fhat once he was. Not only 
has William abdicated. As white 
men in the tropics go native, so has 
he gone humdrum. His Deutsch- 
land Uber Alles is a Dutch hearth 
rug. ’ 

\e242 


ERTAIN of the dynastic land- 





Time to Undermining the Society 


‘IN THE WAR YEARS THESE 
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of Commons crowded from 
floor to ceiling. One man alone 


Westminister we see a House 
seems to sit by himself, pale, mo- 
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Lloyd George, Orlando, Clemenceau and Wilson. 
must There was a night that Sazonoff 
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Even a British seaman 


were 
with 


jurgations, as far as possible, for 
Right— 
A British 
Socialist and 
Pacifist of 


like Jackie Fisher reserved his ob- 
institutions of th 


hands of the ladies 
their spare time 
they 

they 

rope 


ing in tones of irrep: 


rectitude. 


Courtesy MMustrirte Zeitung. 
aged Gustav of Sweden serenely 
enjoys his game of tennis. 

Most amazing of all has been the 
fate of King Albert of Belgium. In 

In 1918 all was restored. 
But none who read the horoscope 
of Albert at any time guessed that 
his hero of the war would lie for 
hours alone in sudden death with 
no sentinels to salute him save the 
On every side the sovereignties 
‘were surrounded by an entourage 
of supermen on whose glittering 
decorations were reflected the 


unknown soldiers. 
splendors of the omnipotence they 
served. There were statesmen, 


in Teutonic circles at the “‘lack- of a 


land.” 
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Secretary of the Navy. 
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ONG THE LEADERS OF THE NATIONS 
e Internationalists, as They Seemed to Be, Were Devoting Their Spare 
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ciety to Which They Belonged.” 
E WERE ON THEIR WAY 
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THE WORLD LEADERS: . A CHANGING CAVALCADE 


Few Wartime Rulers and Statesmen Now Have Prominent Posts: 
Men Obscure Twenty Years Ago Have Risen to High Places 


( Continued from Page 9.) 


what proved to be the death war- 
rant of his favorite son. 
~ For a year or two he led the na- 
tion. But his day was over and the 
last of the great Liberals, the 
most accomplished master of debate 
in our time, was left without a seat 
in the Mother of Parliaments. His 
party wrecked, his fortunes im- 
poverished, Asquith died an Earl. 
ese 
E talk of the Big Four—how 
they won the war 


Big Four was recognized as such. 
All of them were men of the future. 


Clemenceau was the tiger, not of 
the sword but of the pen. Sup- 


L’Homme Enchainé. As for Or- 
lando—he backed the Allies, but it 
was three years before he became 


1914, not one of these names was on 
the lips of the man in the street. - 








surrendered later to erudition and 
even to politics. In August, 1914, 
fearless 


Dodge the 


What you put iside of you 
makes you mind the heat more 
than what's extside of you! If 
you want to feel cool these hot 
days, eat for coolness. 

| ‘When you have Shredded 
Wheat, milk, and fruit for break- 
fast you get all the nourishment 
you to keep you going till 
lunch. You'll find your mind is 
bright and clear and won't 
mind the heat so 


Please be sure to get this package with the picture 
of Niagare Falls and the N. B.C. Uneeda Seal. 
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MISS PERKINS LOOKS AT LABOR 
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chair in Albany and I knew what 


LIKE A 
BREATH OF 
SALT SEA AIR 


Asa“Times” reader, thoughtful, 
intelligent, you know why your 
doctor ibes salt as a gargle 
and why your dentist i 
salt as a mouthwash. Well, that 
is why salt forms the base of this 
new Woreester Salt Toothpaste. 
It heals tender gums; it cleanses 
our teeth beauti and safe- 
.. it freshens your 

its salty, tangy, 


10 Days’ Supply 


to Worth Street, Now Fork City 























Don’t let poor dancing 
spoil this vacation 
’ SUMMER LESSONS COST LESS 


O* course you'll have a more enjoyable vaca- 

tion if you improve your dancing! A few 
lessons at Arthur Murray’s will add some new 
steps, that certain swing. Then see how popular 
you'll be! For good dancers are always pre- 
ferred. Prepare now whilé the cost is so lew. 
Drop in tomorrow for an enjoyable half-hour. 


ARTHUR MURRAY, 7 East 43rd St. 
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A CROWN RULES THE KINGDOM OF HUNGARY 


Since 1918 the Throne of St. Stephen Has Been Vacant, With the 
Carefully Guarded Circlet Taking the Place of a Monarch : 


them must be Catholic, the other 
a Protestant. The present Crown 
Wardens are Count Tibor Teleki 


il 
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AMERICA’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MEMORIALS — 









By ELIZABETH P. JACOBI 
Bupapsst 


forms of government. But in and Baron Sigismund Perényi. m 
the confusion of Central Eu- fg fae 
rope Hungary still clings to J SPECIAL corps for the defense 


of the crown has been estab- 





| Buda streets. An officer and two 
ay ar denen 0 ta men of this smart troop hold con- 
government which, 10 the wata ogee Megs acl Bs Prine: Frey BUY DIRECT 
ee nga: enstapernncget tives «| UR LARGE national distri- 
Since the two tragically defeated are always able to keep an eye on | | . 
the fron-bound, sealed, heavy || bution enables you to pro- 
epee dhay Bem pee caken chest which contains the cure memorials of maximum 
been undertaken by Holy Crown of St. Stephen. quality —at minimum prices. 
rage scaes or Uk Gheaieon. No man can enter the Crown All our memorials, from the 
peg ah an Jacobi. Chamber alone. There are three Erected 8 
frequent rumors of Prince The Hungarian Crown—Worn lock of the door, and Fl att 31 less costly to the more elaborate 
to’s attempts to enter into his fa-| for the Last Time by Charles. — / monuments and mausoleums, 





owe 5 3’2” 
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inted from foreign sources. Yet re-| voraicts in the law courts of | Crown Wardens is in possession of foe Ans i 

Say sn ove or op | lat eM, | ema eee | | oerecte ie, | femoued getaed ee 
mist party, — of the Holy Crown of Hungary,” | to the Prime Minister. Neither the sankas ae espe ‘illed ere grou 
the rightful ruler of the country, | and the various sections of Greater | Regent nor, in days gone by, the ‘ craftsmen 4 » See 
ee ee ‘ss| Hungary are jointly called “the| King, could possess key. The : direct you enjoy the 

not yet arrived for pd eeoeren lands of the Holy Crown.” By no| door is opened only on the rare oc-| | economies of mass volume and the elimination of intermediate 
pet: = igen agg gi means is the country without a le-| casion when a new Crown Warden profits. Send the coupon below for details and for free catalog. 
gun to be outvoiced. gitimate ruler, although no king sits| takes over the responsibility for 

Occasionally there have been spec-| on the gilt throne in Buda Castle. | the crown’s safety. At such times DDDDS> DSS} - KKK KKK 


The power has not changed hands: 
Hungary was, and is, ruled by the 
Holy Crown. 

The symbol of this power, 8t. 


- | Stephen’s Crown, is kept in a strong 


room of the Royal Palace at Buda, 
the ancient section of Budapest, 


carry the treasure back to its cham- 
ber, to await the distant day when 
it may once more be placed upon 


THE McNEEL COMPANY 
$00 Fifth Avenue, New York. - Telephone PEnnsylvania 6-0628 
Please send me one of your fully illustrated booklets of marble and ‘ 
: ‘al 


granite 


N.Y.T.-10 


I am interested in the type of memorial checked below:— 








a king’s brow. 
| possible transformation of the Con-|the capital. It is confided to the| When such a day comes, then the Markers Small Monuments . Large Monuments © Mansoleume 
stitution and the Pragmatic Sanc-|care of two Crown Wardens, who | first person privileged to lay hands #40 up 0 $175 up 0 $800 up 0 sd 
tion, the succession law of the/are elected by Parliament after| upon the crown will be none Non Peat 
country. It has been said that,/ nomination by the Regent. The|than the most prominent hatter of 
even though the nation might con-|Crown Wardens. are members of | Budapest. He is entrusted with the Add. City 


fer kingship upon the Regent by 
election, he need not be succeeded 
by his sons, but might nominate 
three successors, one of whom 
would be chosen by election. 
ees 
Hungarian people, as a 
whole, evidently feel no need of 
a real, tangible ruler, but noth- 
ing is further from the national 
spirit than the wish for a change 
in the form of the State. There is 
no republican feeling whatever in 
Hungary. Such a possibility is re- 
mote from all minds. What is the 
explanation? ~ 
The fact is that Hungary has 
never been ruled by a king, but 
by a crown. The crown is not 
merely a symbol of power—it is the 
synthesis of constitutional rule. 
“The Holy Crown of Hungary” 
means not merely the precious gem- 
studded double circle of gold, the 
upper part of which was a present 
from Pope Sylvester H. to &t. 
Stephen, founder and first king of 
the Hungarian State, the lower 
part coming from Michael Dukas, 
Byzantine Emperor. The crown is 
the very substance of the nation’s 
independence, the State itself, so 
to speak, the sum total of king and 
nation. 
The king is no king unless he 
has been crowned. The act of cor- 
onation alone constitutes him a 
lawful monarch and is the occasion 


with the exception of one, Maria | far away in every sense as the lady SS SE Os 
Theresa’s son Joseph II. He did | from Chicago, for instance, who in- . 

not allow St. Stephen’s crown to/ quired hopefully the other night in : a 

be set upon hif brow, precisely be-|a New York restaurant if there 

cause he did not wish to govern|was sure to be war again where it DON'T YOU HEAR WELL? 


right to dispose of crown. | Burope come home to America. I NEWS INSURANCE 
Neither has the king, when there| don’t know that realization serves subscription for. Tre New York 
is one, any such right. The crown | any useful purpose. Probably it is faa Ly Be 
is not only a symbol, not only a|a delusion to imagine that the pop- that any Toeling of not knowing 
precious jewel, but a living power | ulations of the world could do any- what ia gping on. bias 

life. Sie 


the upper house and it is a rule 
of 300 years’ standing that one of 





measurements of its new wearer. 








THE SHADOW ON 


( Continued from Page 2) 


the desperate defender of his coun- 
try in a real war. 

One could see, too plainly, that on 
the other side of the ocean all this 
would have the picturesque but re- 
mote quality of a spectacle, one of 
those badly focused motion pictures 
we get from abroad. This is even 
clearer when you get down to Bel- 
grade and Bucharest and Budapest, 
in a full barrage of German drives 
and French missions and Italian 





}delegations, and perceive the full 


scope and significance of the opera- 
tions around Vienna. In the Bal- 
kans you cannot help learning that 
this territory is of enormous conse- 
quence in the world pattern. Ger- 
many, if she could, would scrap the 
rest of Europe for a free field here. 
France and Italy have sacrificed all 
their common interests in a bitter 
rivalry in the Danube valley. 

You feel like shouting from the 
housetops that this is the place to 
watch, the front to guard, but you 
know that no one would listen. Ex- 
periencing the turbulence, the ten- 
sion and the terror that grip the 


perilous realities to spectators as 


broke out before, ‘‘over there in 
Central Europe.”’ ‘‘I think it would 
give us just the boost we need,” 
she explained. = 
Not until the stock market drops 
a dozen points or so in reaction to 
another ‘‘incident’”’ in the old war 
zone does the imminence of Central 





thing about it if they knew what 





MIDDLE EUROPE 


was happening. Or that the struggie 
in Austria would concern us more 


point is that.Germany has 
isolated herself but has not iso- 
lated her central problem, to 
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FURNITURE. OF FAMED MEN IN VOGUE 


Pieces Used or Made by Great Patriots Are 
Copied Successfully for Modern Homes 





August Sale of 
MODERN FURNITURE 


up to 30 








Reproduction of Lincoln’s Rocking Chair. 


By WALTER RENDBLL STOREY 
IECES of furniture that have 
been used by famous person- 
ages are now being repro- 
duced, with all their striking 
details. For those sensitive to the 
spell of historic things there is a 
certain thrill in writing on a desk 
just like one which Washington 
used or seating .one’s dinner guests 
on chairs copied from those which 
Jefferson had at Monticello. 

Sometimes pieces associated with 
local worthies are chosen for dupli- 
cation—the chair on which sat Dea- 
con Vail at the ‘Old First Church’ 
of Southhold, L. 1, as he kept 
watch in front of the high pulpit, 
tapping awake drowsy listeners with 
his long staff. This chair is a high, 
comb-backed Windsor with six slen- 
der spindles and turned splay legs. 

Abraham Lincoln’s favorite rock- 
ing chair recently has been ‘copied. 
Its frame is mahogany; roses are 
carved along the top rail of the 
back. Its low seat and comfortably 
inclined back are upholstered in a 
rose-bedecked fabric, and the 
curved and scroll-carvéed arms are 
equipped with quaint little pads. 
This Lincoln rocker, a favorite on 
the farms, is appreciated by those 
who follow the fashion of having 
one or two pieces of mid-century 
furnishings in a room. 

The Washington desk, which has 
been reintroduced, is copied from 
the one that served him when the 
nation’s capital was New York. 
One can see the original in the City 
Hall—a_ two*pedestal, _flat-topped 
piece, with cubbyholes for papers at 
each énd of the top. The three shal- 
low drawers in each pedestal are 


excellent example of what we now 
are likely to call Sheraton style. 
This desk was in use in New York 





pieces preserved at his old Virginia 
home, now a patriotic shrine, is a 
mahogany sewing table which he 
designed for his daughter. This has 
been reproduced precisely.. It is of 
the type that Sheraton was to de- 
velop—a square stand, with two 
drawers and a top that has side- 
flap extension leaves. 

Also obtainable in copies are 
Jefferson’s music rack, the tilt-top 
table used by Jefferson’s mother 
when she lived at Monticello, and a 
shield-back chair from his dining 
room, similar to the sort Heppel- 
white made in the reign of George 
Ill. Jefferson designed several bits 
of furniture, such as a table with 
an adjustable top for drawing. This 
is also to be had in a modern re- 
production. 

Besides furniture, many copied 
decorative accessories with histori- 
cal connotations are now popular. 
There are the Paul Revere lantern 
with its tin sides punctured for air 
and light, which, according to tra- 
dition, he carried with him on his 
famous ride; the table silver, rein- 
carnated by today’s craftsmen from 
famous dining boards of the past, 
and antique pieces of fabric from 
storied homes. 


see 
HE ‘‘sitting room’’ is reappear- 
ing under various It 
may be a cheery interior next 
to a bedroom, or a sunlit room on 
the. first floor adjoining the living 


room. It is.more or less informal, 
often dedicated to the personal use 
of the mistress of the home. Wheth- 
er decorated in period or contem- 

it is suited to 


potted plants and perhaps an 
aquarium of tropical fish. The per- 
sonal character of the room permits 
many small pictures to be hung on 

silhouettes, daguerre- 


generally decorated to harmonize 
with each other. An illustration of 
this is to be found in a country 
home, decorated by Marianna von 
Allesch, in which the pinkish tint 
on the walls of the bedroom is re- 
peated on sitting room walls and 
furniture. An armchair has seat 
and back upholstered in ultrama- 
rine wool rep, with the arms in 
white crackled leather. Covering 
the sofa is pastel pink corduroy. 
There are large-mesh white cur 
tains at the windows; a room-sized 
rug in tan covers the floor. 


ees 

built-in book shelves are 
placed along one wall above a 
series of cupboards, which in- 
corporate the additional convenience 
of a small writing desk. Introducing 
an attractive gleam of metal, dull 
chromium molding borders the fire- 
place opening, and is used for the 
andirons and other hearth fitments. 
The simplicity of the color scheme 
and of the furniture provides an ar- 
tistic reserve against which bits of 
pottery and a picture or two easily 

supply the personal note. 

A city apartment sitting room 
that is called by its owner a morn- 
ing room, is done in the traditional 
period style by Elsie Cobb Wilson. 
Antique provincial pieces—a fruit- 
wood settee before a window and a 
pedestal desk with a curved tam- 
bour cover—set the decorative note. 
This morning room is adjacent to 
the imposing drawing room, and so 
appropriately reflects something of 
the eighteenth-century elegance of 
the latter. White paneled walls and 
deep blue glazed chintz curtains 
with ruffles give a light, cheerful 
effect; on the walls are water-colors 
and colored prints of birds and but- 
terflies; a flowering plant graces 
the window recess. 





Old English stump work is receiv- 
ing attention from both antiquaries 





lections’ at the Metropolitan and 
Brooklyn Museums. 
bg see 7 

AISED and padded embroidery | 

may be found in the old needle- 

work of both France and Italy, 
but stump work in its most elaborate 
form was made in As 
early as Queen Elizabeth's time the 
stems and centres of flowers were. 
raised above the background. La- 
ter, petals were so treated, and fi- 
nally complete pictures, with . 
and women under trees or 
canopies, with turreted castles -in 
the distance, were ingeniously mod- 
eled. 
Pieces ranged from small oblongs 





half a dozen inches long to oth 
of fifteen or twenty inches, and 
were embroidered by young people, 
which accounts for their ndive and 
amusing effects, even when biblical 
subjects were used. Generally the 
various figures and objects in a.pic- 
ture were grouped without much 
regard to their relative proportions 
or -much feeling for perspective. 
But this simplicity is part of their 
charm. : 

The subjects, inspired by engrav- 
ings, were first drawn in outline on 
the silk ground and occasionally 
tinted in colors as a guide. Of the 
classical themes, the most popular 
were Venus and Adonis, and the 
Judgment of Paris. An old exam- 
ple in the Metropolitan Museum 
shows Paris in’ peasant attire sit- 
ting under a tree, and the Three 
Graces in costumes appropriate to 
the times. In biblical scenes the 
most dramatic were used, generally 
from the Old Test t—episod 
in the life of Joseph, Rebecca at 
the well, and Pharaoh lost in the 
Red Sea. 

Kings and queens were popular 
figures in embroidery. During the 
troublesome time of the Civil War, 
designs of apparently little political 
significance might include a-cater- 
pillar or butterfly, which were em- 
blems of Charles I, and thus indi- 
cate the allegiance of the needle- 
worker. 

Stump work embroidery generally 
took the form of a panel. These 
are framed today for wall decora- 
tions. Stump work also appeared 
on the covers of small caskets and 
cabinets, covers of books, mirror 
frames and occasionally on articles 
of dress. 








Modernistic Sitting Room Designed by Marianna von Allesch. 


ighting 


As leading de- 
signers we can 
show you authentic 
interpretations of 
all leading periods 
--.as lighting 
specialists we save 
you mistokes .. .ff 
as leading man- 
ufacturers we 
save you money. 





A revelation to every sufferer from 
Hay Fever! Quickly clear the nasal 
passages: lessen watery discharges 
rom nose and eyes: especially help- 
ful to sufferers frém Asthma. This 
new scientific method of treatment is 
HIMROD MEDICINAL CIGARETTES. 

ain no tobacco, no ies, non-habit 

5 you feel like new! 
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NOW COME THE DAYS FOR SWEET CORN 


The Recipes of the Indian, Whose Gift It Was, 
Are Still Followed 


By HENRIETTA RIPPERGER 
HE most welcome dish on the 
Summer table is sweet corn. 
It offers, like swordfish and 
raspberries and mint, an ad- 
ditional reason for living in hot 
weather. As it is never the same 
out of season, or far from its na- 
tive field, it must be eaten at the 
time and in the neighborhood of 
its ripening. 

No food fits better into the Sum- 
mer picture. Corn is at its best 
when roasted in the embers. of a 

_ campfire or cooked in the ashes 


of an open fire on a hearth. This} 


is the primitive way; no one has 
ever improved upon it. 

For the roasting the cook pre- 
pares a bed of hot ashes, free from 
sand or loose dirt at its base. Hard- 
wood embers retain the heat long- 
est and have often a fragrance that 
adds to the aroma of the corn—as 
hickory smoke does to bacon. 

The roasting ear is put into the 
fire, husk and all. When the husk 
or shuck has been charred almost 
away the ear is ready to be taken 
from the coals. After the corn 
has been shucked the kernels un- 
derneath should be a_ delicate 
brown and will have the sweetness 
and the flavor of a nut. Sprinkle 
with salt, smear with butter, and 
here is a dish to haunt one’s 
memory. 

Either when roasting or boiling 
corn, the chef who tries for perfec- 
tion is working against an invisible 
deadline, against time, for corn de- 
teriorates in flavor faster perhaps 
than any other vegetable. The in- 
stant the ear is picked, a chemi- 
cal change sets in. Sugar begins 
to turn to starch and the initial 
sweetness is lost, within a short 
space of time. 

For this reason the nearer the 
fire or the kettle to the cornfield 
the better the cooked corn will be. 
If it is to be cooked out-of-doors, 
there must be no waiting for a 
tardy kettle to boil. The kettle 
must be hung over the fire and the 
corn picked only when the water 
is bubbling. If it is to be boiled in 
the kitchen, or for that matter 
roasted, speed is also essential. 

But perhaps, having no garden, 
one must buy corn from the road- 
side stand or the street shop. Then, 
especially, the time between husk- 
ing and cooking should be just as 
short as possible, for the shuck 
protects the corn. In such a case 
one has to judge the freshness of 
the product by the condition of 
the husk and the yellow-green silky 
tassel. ee 

T is not surprising that the prep- 

aration of sweet corn should be 

not only expeditious but simple 
and even primitive. Corn belongs 
to pioneer conditions, to the days 
of the early settlers and of the rov- 
ing red men. For corn is the crop 
without which, in the judgment of 
historians, the English settlements 
in North America’ would have 
perished. 

Indians have a legend that maize 
came to them from heaven. A vis- 
itor from the skies was felled ,by a 
warrior, who buried him. The. vis- 


© Photo 
The Crop That the 


essary in the cultivation of corn 
since Indian times; the principle is 
the samie, but machinery has made 
wholesale production possible. But 
new methods of preparing corn 
have developed and the uses to 
which it has been put have in- 
creased beyend all expectation. 

The Indians were the first to 


pork to a light brown and added 
them to boiling milk. When this 
had d long ugh for the 
flavor blend, it was slightly 
thickened and the vegetables were 
added. This, by the way, was their 
procedure for milk chowders also. 
Modern cooks, more extravagant, 
substitute hot cream for boiled 
milk And the tasty salt pork has 
been forgotten. 


'WEET corn was the Summer 
favorite, but hard corn was the 





to 
ed 








by the White Man 


by H. W. Fechner From Nesmith. 
Red Men Gave Us. 


grew easily on virgin soil, was the 
chief op. 

Hard corn was ground up by the 
Indians into a coarse meal. Some- 
times the squaws ground it be- 
tween stones. A hominy mortar 
was a bowl dag out in a tree stump, 
burned to a hollow, rubbed down 
to @ polish. From a spring pole 
overhead a pestle of hardwood was 
suspended. The early settlers added 
to these methods one of their own: 
they removed the hulls with a lye 
made from wood ashes. 

This meal was used in various 
way. The most famous combination 
was pemmican—made of dried ven- 
ison meat, wild onions, beans boiled 
and chopped, wild cherries and corn 
meal. It was cemented together 
with bear’s grease and is said to 
have been a balanced ration. Nev- 
ertheless, this kind of bologna was 
one of the foods that the white 


© Cuyler McRae Photo. 


“The Most Welcome Dish on the Summer Table.” 


land. 
But the most appetizing “corn 





Indian culture, was perhaps the 
best of all the dishes made from 
corn meal. A recipe from Ne 
braska, brought thence from some 
New England homestead, may be 
given here. It is a recipe almost 
as old as the shingles of the first 

meeting house: 
Bring one quart of milk to the 
point. Add ght 








{TAKE A “CURE” AT SARATOGA SPA 


be the turning point 
of your return to 
buoyant health! 


COURSE OF BATHS in the - 
Waters of Saratoga tends 
ieve such inflammatory 


conditions as gout, arthritis 
and neuritis, and is especially 
recommended for heart condi- 
tions and high (or low) blood 
pressure... . your doctor. 
For nerve fatigue even a short “cure” 
has a direct restorative effect. Write for 
FREE booklet. Au- 


Saratoga Springs 
thority, 153 Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
@ The bottled waters from Geyser, 
Hathorn and Coesa springs are 
on sale at druggists and grocers. 
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or New York 


ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE 
17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 
Phone Bowling Green 99-3395 
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Special Offer of Burpee’s Guaranteed Bulbs 


Sent Postpaid 
for only ¢C 
(REGULAR2S¢ VALUE) 
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Bulb Book 


Here’s the most helpful guide to Fall planting. 
It tells all about Burpee’s guaranteed Daffodils, - 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocus, Scilla, Snowdrops, 
Snowflakes, Chionodoxa, Lilies, Iris, and other 
Bulbs for Fall planting. Also Bulbs for Winter 
flowering in the house. Many varieties from 
“which to-choose your favorites. A weaith of 
planting information. This valuable book is 
m free, Write for it today, or 


Mail This Coupon Teday 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 709 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
I enclose 10c for 12 Crocus Bulbs (value 25c). 


OO I enclose $1.00 for 125 Crocus Bulbs. 
{1 Send me Burpee’s Bulb Book free. 
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